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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT 


Wednesday,  August  24,1932. 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  OITLY) 


Subject:     "The  Preserving  Kettle."    Information  from  the  Bui'eau  of  Homo  Economics, 
U.S.D.A. 

Before  the  days  when  canning  was  the  most  popular  method  of  putting  up  fruit 
for  the  winter,  in  fact,  "before  science  had  taught  us  how  to  can  food  properly  for 
safe  keeping,  housewives  did  a,  lot  of  what  they  called  "preserving."    That  meant 
cooking  fruit  in  different  ways  with  a  large  amount  of  sugar.    The  sugar  kept  the 
Iruitrfrom  spoiling.    Jellies,  jams,  marmalades,  conserves,  preserves,  fruit  "but- 
ters, all  made  with  a  large  amovnt  of  sugar  —  that's  where  the  surplus  fruit  went 
for  winter  use, 

ITowadays  wo  consider  these  the  fancy  extras  on  our  canning  "budget.    The  sturdy 
substantial  plain  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  cone  first  on  the  program,  of  c 
course.    But  nevertheless  a  place  is  due  these  good  sugar-preserved  products. 
What  would  we  do  without  marmalade  to  eat  on  our  breakfast  toast  or  muffins?  "hat 
would  our  special  occasion  dinners  be  without  some  quivering  red  currant  or  tart 
apple  jelly  to  go  with  the  meat?    And  that's  only  a  beginning  of  the  many  uses  for 
these  products  hero  and  there  in  our  daily  meals. 

These  sugar  preserved  fruit  products  arc  easy  to  make.    And  many  of  them  are 
easy  to  store  because  they  don't  even  require  air-tight  sealing.     So,  get  out 
your  preserving  kettle  and  put  up  some  of  the  surplus  fruit  from  your  orchard  or 
garden  or  some  of  the  fruit  bargains  in  the  market.    Then  you'll  be  supplied  with 
these  extras  for  the  winter  season. 

According  to  the  canning  specialists,  these  homemade  fruit  products  preserved 
by  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  number  just  six — jellies,  preserves,  jams,  marmalades, 
conserves  and  butters.    Most  of  them  are  made  with  either  an  equal  weight  of  sugar 
and  fruit,  or  with  three-fourths  as  much  sugar  as  fruit  by  weight,    please  notice 
those  two  last  words — "by  weight. "    The  specialists  say  that  weighing  is  much  more 
accurate  than  measuring  by  the  cup  or  the'  quart.   You  see,  no  two  lots  of  sliced 
or  whole  fruit  will  measure  just  the  same.    Yet  sugar  always  packs  in  a  measure 
approximately  the  same.    This  is  why  measuring  instead  of  weighing  makes  for  hap- 
hazard results.    The  proportion  of  sugar  to  fru.it  is  most  important  in  malting  jells'; 
or  in  making  any  kind  of  preserves,  if  you  want  then  to  come  up  to  the  best  stand- 
ard. 


Here's  a  question  often  asked.    What's  the  difference  between  a  preserve  and 
a  jam?    The  specialists  say  that  jam  is  small  pieces  of  fruit  cooked  to  a  soft 
mass  in  sugar  syrup.    Of  course,  we  all  think  right  away  of  blackberry  and  rasp- 
berry jam,  but  jam  is  made  from  bigger  fruits  too.    Peach  jam  is  good,  So  is  dam- 
son plum  jam.    Preserves  arc  whole  or  large  pieces  of  fruit  cooked  in  a  heavy 
sugar  syrup  until  the  fruit  is  clear  and  transparent,  tender  yet  firm  enough  to 
hold  its  shape.    TJhen  preserves  don't  turn  out  this  way,  there's  a  reason.  That 
firm  texture  and  appearance  come  from  cooking  the  fruit  in  a  rather  concentrated 
sugar  solution. 
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In  making  preserves  "both  the  condition  of  the  fruit  and  the  quantity  of  sugar 
are  important.    Suppose  that  you  use  too  little  sugar  and  at  the  same  time  happen 
to  have  fruit  that  is  too  ripe  and  soft,  so  it  cooks  up  easily.      In  that  case 
the  fruit  will  become  mushy  and  the  juice  will  dilute  the  syrup.    The  results  will 
he  "neither  one  nor  t'other,"  as  the  old  egression  goes.    You'll  have  something 
that's  like  stewed  fruit  but  is  too  sweet  and  that's  like  jam  "but  lias  pieces  that 
are  too  large. 

Well,  let's  see.  Now  that  we  have  the  preserving  kettle  out  and  the  basket 
of  fruit  ready,  what  shall  we  make — jam,  jelly,  conserve  or  what? 

That  depends,  advise  the  specialists,  partly  on  the  kind  of  fruit  we  have, 
partly  on  the  variety  and  partly  on  how  ripe  or  sound  the  fruit  is.     They  suggest 
that  you  divide  up  your  batch  of  fruit  and  use  it  in  different  ways.    The  firmest 
and  most  perfect  fruit,  use  for  canning  or  for  preserves.    The  rest  of  the  fruit 
will  do  for  jams  or  butters. 

Another  bit  of  good  business  is  to  extract  the  juice  from  the  fruit  first 
for  jelly  and  then  to  use  the  pulp  that's  left  for  fruit  butter.     Over  in  the  ex- 
perimental kitchen  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  last  fall  I  saw  two  very  beau- 
tiful lots  of  grape  jelly  and  one  lot  of  grape  butter,  all  having  come  from  one 
batch  of  grapes.    Yes,  excellent  grape  butter  it  was,  made  even  after  two  extrac- 
tions of  the  juice  from  the  fruit. 

Still  another  way  to  be  thrifty  about  your  preserving  is  to  use  up  the  less 
perfect  lots  of  large  fruit,  such  as  peaches,  in  making  jam.    This  works  very  well 
Since, '-as  ws  said  before,  jam  is  made  of  small  pieces  cooked  up  to  a  soft  mass  in 
the  syrup. 

No  more  just  now  about  preserving.    Let's  talk  about  what  to  have  for  dinner 
tonight.    We  haven't  had  liver  for  some  time,  have  we?    And  liver  is  a  nholesome 
meat  that  deserves  a  prominent  place  on  the  menu  frequently.     So  suppose  we  have, 
broiled  liver  and  bacon;  then,  Snap  beans,  buttered;  Scalloped  eggplant  or  summer 
squash;  and  for  dessert,  French  toast  served  with  some  of  your  brand-new,  just- 
made  preserves  or  jam. 

That's  the  menu.    Now  I'd  like  to  give  you  two  easy  to  make,  inexpensive  and 
seasonable  recipes  for  preserves.    Two  recipes  is  a  good  deal  for  one  day,  but  I 
know  you'll  be  needing  these  any  time  now  and  will  want  them  all  ready  in  your 
notebook. 

Recipe  No,  1  is  for  peach  jam.     Here's  the  way  you  make  it.     To  each  pound 
of  the  peeled  and  stoned  fruit,  allow  3/4  of  a  pound  of  sugar.    Let  the  sugar  and 
raw  fruit  stand  over  night  to  draw  out  the  juice.     Then,  cook  until  the  mixture  is 
thick.     During  the  cooking,  stir  the  jam  frequently  to  prevent  burning.  Toward 
the  end,  slip  anastoestoa  mat  under  the  kettle.    Pour  the  jam  into  hot  sterilized 
glasses  or  jars  and  seal. 

Recipe  No,  2  is  for  yellow  tomato  preserves.     You'll  want  five  ingredients  for 
these  preserves, 

8  pound  of  pear-shaped  yellow  tomatoes 

2  lemons,  thinly  sliced,  with  seeds  removed 

1  and  l/2  quarts  of  water 

6  pounds  of  sugar,  and 

4  to  6  pieces  of  ginger  root 
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I'll  go  over  those  five  ingredients  once  again.  (Repeat.) 

T7ash  the  tomatoes  and  leave  the  skins  on.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  scald  the  to- 
matoes and  remove  the  skins.  Cook  the  lemons  for  about  20  minutes  in  1  pint  of 
water.  Boil  together  the  remaining  water  and  the  sugar  to  make  a  sirup,  and  add 
the  tomatoes,  ginger  root,  and  the  cooked  lemon  rind  and  liquid.  Boil  tintil  the 
tomatoes  are  somewhat  clear,  and  the  sirup  thick.  Remove  the  scum,  and  pour  the 
preserves  into  hot,  sterilized  glass  jars.     Seal  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 


Tomorrow:     "More  Questions.," 


